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FOREWORD. 


Tlie  puipose  of  tlii8  report  is  to  present  for  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion the  results  obtained  by  the  investigations  of  tlie  Oil  Division 
of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  with  respect  to  trade  poli- 
cies prevalent  in  the  distributing  and  marketing  of  gasoline  and 
kerosene.  The  report  discusses  the  failure  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  to  give  desirable  results  in  certain 
directions;  describes  the  wide  variance  in  marketing  practices  among 
the  various  districts  of  the  countiy,  with  the  recommendation  that 
these  be  made  uniform ;  and  points  out  the  variations  in  prices  in  the 
various  districts,  suggesting  a  method  of  fixing  uniformly  graded 
prices  on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  gasoline  at  a  nuclear  point  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  plan  here  outlined  is  not  final  nor  wholly  perfected,  and  is 
presented  with  the  intent  to  elicit  constructive  criticism.  In  any 
consideration  of  petroleum  prices,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
tliat  a  barrel  of  oil  pi'oduces  many  products — gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel 
oil,  and  lubricants — between  which  an  intimate  relationship  and 
delicate  balance  exist.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
make  proper  allowance  for  this  relationship  in  an  arbitrary  ap- 
portionment of  prices.  The  proposal  presented  is  founded  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  tank-wagon  price  for  gasoline  in  Oklahoma  on 
January  1,  1919,  was  21  cents  per  gallon. 

Another  factor  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  tlie  consideration  of  national 
prices  is  the  effect  of  Mexican  and  other  foreign  oil  upon  the  prices 
of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  not  distant  future  this  will  have  an 
effect  sufficient  to  make  necessary  some  considerable  modification  of 
any  plan  now  adopted. 
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nnveniment  supervision  of  business,  suddenly  rendered  necessary 
bv  the  war  emergency,  proved  conchisively  the  vahie  of  an  intimate 
and  sympathetic  association  between  (xovernraent  and  industiy. 
Monopoly  and  unrestrained  competition  were  shown  to  be  equally 
undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  national  welfare,  while,  on  the 
otlier  liand.  the  benefits  of  cooperation  under  proper  oovernmental 
supervision  were  clearly  demonstrated. 

As  the  result  of  the  present  inquiry,  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that,  for  the  general  good,  some  method  should  be  estab- 
lished, with  Government  sanction  and  approval,  whereby  unsatis- 
factory conditions,  such  as  hereinafter  outlined,  may  be  subjected 
to  the  review  and  scrutiny  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  cooperation 
Avith  that  department  of  the  Government  charged  with  its  super- 
vision. To  insure  finality  of  action  it  is  felt  that  the  functions  of 
this  department  of  the  Government  must  necessarily  partake  not 
only  of  the  supervisional  but  of  the  judicial  nature  as  well,  and  its 
pronouncement  upon  policies  and  trade  regulations  affecting  the 
public  should  be  final. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  distribution  of  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
as  they  have  been  found  to  exist,  and  the  remedial  measures  which 
have  suggested  themselves,  fall  naturally  into  three  classes  which 
may  be  taken,  broadly,  as  the  basis  for  a  study  of  the  situation. 
They  are — 

1.  A  review  of  existing  prices  and  the  factors  nnderlying  and 
contributing  to  them,  with  cei'tain  reconnnendations  as  to  a  more 
equitable  and  scientific  method  of  determining  and  applying  values. 

2.  Existing  marketing  practices,  with  reference  to  their  origin 
and  ffrowth,  and  certain  recommendations  for  their  unification  and 
improvement. 

3.  General  unsatisfactory  trade  practices  and  suggested  measures 
for  their  amelioration  and  amendment. 

To  permit  of  proper  perspective  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly 
the  recent  history  and  development  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
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p:irticiil;ir]y  that  portion  of  it  falling;  within  the  last  decade.  At 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  decree  a  minor  pai't  of  the  output  of 
petroleum  products  of  the  United  States  came  from  a  large  number 
of  independent  companies,  and  the  remainder  from  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Xew  Jersey  which  then  operated  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  single  unit  and  under  the  su])ervision  of  one  executive. 
The  determination  of  prices  at  this  time  was  a  matter  of  general 
trade  and  manufacturing  conditions.  This  was  true  of  all  units 
in  the  industry,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Xew 
Jersey)  the  fact  that  its  business  of  transporting,  refining,  and  mar- 
keting oil  exteuded  to  all  parts  of  the  country  did  not  produce  the 
variation  in  prices  of  its  products  a-cross  State  lines  that  has  ex- 
isted since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  dissolution  case. 

In  1911  a  judgmeiTt  of  the  Supreme  Court  divided  the  business  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  among  33  separate  and  inde- 
pendent units,  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  each  being  geo- 
graphical rather  than  commercial,  and  requiring  for  each  unit  a 
separate  and  independent  administration. 

One  of  the  immediate  and  permanent  results  of  the  application 
of  this  i)rinciple  was  to  limit  the  interest  of  the  executives  of  the 
new  conunercial  entities  to  market  values  in  the  territory  in  which 
they  operated.  The  factor  which  had  worked  to  exert  national  rather 
than  sectional  influence  upon  the  trend  of  the  markets  and  to  estab- 
lish a  general  k'scl  of  prices  for  petroleum  products,  subject  only  to 
transportation  and  similar  normal  variations,  had  been  wiped  out  of 
existence.  The  fragments  which  had  formerly  constituted  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (Xew  Jersey)  were  then  found,  in  their  new  corporate 
form,  to  be  unable  separately  to  perform  the  service  to  the  public 
which  bad  been  accomplished  by  the  complete  organization.  Many 
of  the  units  were  without  the  equi})ment  both  to  manufacture  and 
disti-ibute  petroleum  products  in  the  tei-ritory  in  which  they  oper- 
ated at  the  time  of  the  court  decree.  Some  of  them,  formerly  merely 
marketing  sul>sidiaries  of  the  original  corporation,  were  now  faced 
Avith  the  necessity  of  finding  new  sources  of  supply.  The  corollary 
to  this  was  that  those  units  which  in  the  general  .scheme  had  been 
devoted  ju'incipally  to  the  refining  of  oil  found  that  new  markets 
for  their  output  wei'e  the  first  essential  to  their  existence. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  high  purpose  and  public  zeal  Avhich 
brought  about  the  attein])t  at  Govermnent  control  to  sa}'  that  experi- 
ence has  sliovvn  t1\at  action  to  be  an  economic  mistake  and  that  the 
new  order  which  it  established  accentuated  rathei'  than  retarded 
the  conditions  which  it  was  designed  to  correct.  This  development 
has  not  been  the  outcome  of  lax  or  unintelligent  enforcement  of  the 
dissolution  order,  for  the  weight  of  evidence  accunuilated  as  the 
result  of  keen  and  almost  constant  sur\eillance  by  several  depart- 
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ments  of  the  Government  is  entirely  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that 
the  dissolution  decree  has  been  scrupulously  observed. 

The  separate  units  do  not  compete,  but,  in  general,  limit  their 
activities  to  the  territory  in  which  they  were  operating  at  the  time 
of  the  decree  in  the  Standard  Oil  case.  The  active  competition  of 
two  or  more  of  them  for  business  in  the  same  territory  would  have 
much  the  same  effect  on  outside  competitors  as  a  combination  be- 
tween them  to  suppress  competition,  and  might  well  create  the 
suspicion  that  this  was  its  purpose.  By  not  invading  each  other's 
territory  they  perhaps  follow  the  only  practical  course  to  avoid 
charges  of  collusion  and  of  attempts  to  evade  the  decree  in  the  dis- 
solution suit.  These  units  trade  with  each  other  in  conformity  with 
the  law,  but  after  eight  years  the  dissolution  decree  has  been  found 
neither  to  have  destro3^ed  nor  lessened  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
Standard  Oil  companies  in  their  respective  territory.  It  has  simply 
proved  that  legislation  can  not  change  the  operation  of  economic 
laws. 

The  admitted  efficiency  which  characterized  the  original  corpora- 
tion was  not  removed  by  the  dissolution  decree  and  is  still  in  evi- 
dence in  the  detached  organizations.  The  advantage  of  large  cash 
reserves,  the  possession  of  strategic  commercial  locations,  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  acquaintance  with  the  industry  virtually  since 
its  inception,  have  all  contributed  to  maintain  the  position  of  this 
particular  group  and  to  continue  its  influence  upon  markets  and 
prices.  After  eight  years  of  operation  under  the  dissolution  decree, 
the  premier  position  and  influence  of  the  Standard  Oil  group  re- 
mains unquestioned.  The  present  situation  conclusively  demon- 
strates that  legislation  can  not  change  the  working  out  of  funda- 
mental economic  principles. 

In  order  that  conditions  in  respect  to  marketing  practices  and 
prices  may  be  more  readily  visualized,  reference  is  made  to  the  at- 
tached map,  marked  "  Chart  109  A,"  which  defines  the  territory  in 
which  the  various  Standard  Oil  companies,  whose  stock  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  dissolution  decree,  operated  at  that  time.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  country  was  divided  up  among  these  companies  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  overlapping,  each  company  to-day 
restricts  its  activities  to  the  territoiy  in  which  it  then  operated. 

Exhibit  B  reflects  the  unevenness  and  inequalities  of  the  price  of 
petroleum  products  throughout  the  countrj'.  The  tabulation  of 
prices  existing  in  each  State  at  the  time  of  writing  reveals  many  in- 
consistencies;  notably  the  following: 

The  wholesale  price  of  gasoline  in  New  Jersey  is  22^  cents,  and 
of  refined  oil  9J  cents.  Across  the  boundary  in  New  York  the  price 
of  each  is  2  cents  higher.  Across  the  State  line  from  New  Jersey  in 
Pennsylvania  an  entirely  different  marketing  condition  exists;  here 
115117—19  2 
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the  retail  price  of  gasoline  is  the  base  price,  the  resale  price  being 
10  per  cent  less,  or  25.2  cents,  as  compared  with  the  224-cent  price 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  retail  price  in  Ohio  is  25|  cents.  Across  the  boundary  in 
Pennsylvania  the  retail  price  is  28  cents. 

In  Indiana  there  is  to-day  one  price  of  23  cents,  both  for  whole- 
sale and  retail.  In  Ohio  the  tank-wagon  price  is  24^  cents  for  re- 
sale, 25^  cents  to  consumers,  and  25-|  cents  for  retail  at  service 
stations. 

In  Nebraska,  sun'ounded  on  three  sides  by  States  in  which  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  operates,  the  prices  are  from  1  to  1-i 
cents  higher  than  in  surrounding  States. 

In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  the  cheapest  gasoline  in  the  coun- 
try is  jDroduced,  the  prices  are  higher  than  in  Chicago. 

In  Arkansas  there  are  two  sets  of  prices,  even  at  competitive 
points,  made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana  and  by  the  Mag- 
nolia Petroleum  Co.  Neither  company  meets  the  other's  price 
schedules. 

At  State  lines  west  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  the  inequali- 
ties are  very  pronounced.  At  Lewiston,  Idaho,  on  the  Washington 
boundary  line,  gasoline  sells  for  27  cents,  and  a  few  iiiiles  distant,  in 
Washington,  for  24  cents. 

It  is  obvious  that  widely  fluctuating  costs  do  not  entirely  account 
for  the  great  range  in  prices  to  the  public,  but  that  they  are  clue  to 
local  conditions,  different  conceptions  of  marketing  policies,  and  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  the  prices  are  arbitrarily  fixed.  The 
swing  of  the  pendulum  of  prices  in  the  petroleum  industry  describes 
a  wide  arc,  but  this  condition  probably  is  not  peculiar  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry alone.  Commodities  which  touch  even  more  closely  the  lives 
of  the  people  exhibit  a  similar  varying  scale  of  final  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  the  light  only  of  those  cost  factors  which  are  ordinarily 
taken  into  consideration,  there  are  stai-tling  discrepancies  in  the 
marketing  practices  and  results  in  practically  every  branch  of  trade 
in  this  country.  Theoretically  there  should  be  none,  but  all  the 
influences  and  factors  which  determine  final  cost  can  be  felt  only  in 
practical  operation,  and  that  over  an  extended  period.  It  is  an  es- 
tablished axiom  of  business,  for  instance,  that  goods  may  easily  be 
cheaper  to  the  consumer  where  the  largest,  most  substantial,  and  sus- 
tained consumption  exists,  rather  than  at  the  point  of  production. 

As  much  difl'erence  exists  between  the  prices  of  the  several  Stand- 
ard Oil  companies  as  between  the  Standard  companies  and  others. 
There  are  scarcely  any  two  Standard  Oil  companies  with  the  same 
basic  prices  or  policies,  and,  indeed,  unity  of  action  in  this  regard 
would  imply  concerted  action  which  would  be  in  contempt  of  the 
dissolution  decree.  Marketing  policies  and  prices  are  found,  upon 
investigation,  to  be  common  to  localities  rather  than  to  companies. 
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For  instance,  the  Texas  Co.,  the  Gulf  Eefining  Co.,  the  Sinclair  Oil 
Corporation,  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  the  Associated  Oil 
Co.,  and  the  General  Petroleum  Co.,  as  well  as  many  other  inde- 
pendent companies,  have  price  schedules  and  marketing  practices 
which  approximate  more  closely  the  price  schedules  and  marketing 
policies  of  the  Standard  Oil  companies  operating  in  their  territories 
than  the  schedules  of  Standard  Oil  companies  approximate  each 
other. 

The  following  indicates  the  present  marketing  practices  in  the 
various  States: 


Name  of  Standard  Oil 
Co. 


Standard   Oil  Co.  of 
New  York. 


Atlantic  Refining  Co. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  (Now 
Jersey). 


Do- 


Standard 
Ohio. 


Oil  Co.  of 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Kentucky. 


of 


Standard  Oil   Co.  of 

Louisiana. 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Co. 


Siandard   Oil  Co. 
Indiana. 


of 


Standard   Oil  Co.  of 

Nebraska. 
Continental  Oil  Co  


Standard   Oil  Co.  of 
California. 


Operating  in — 


New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  R  h  o  de 
Island,  and  Maine. 

Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware. 


Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Dis- 
trict of  Columtia, 
North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina. 

New  Jersey  


Ohio. 


Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi,  "Alabama, 
Florida,  and 
Georgia. 

Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee. 

Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas. 

Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Kansas  and 
few  stations  in  Okla- 
homa. 

Nebraska  


Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  arid  Idaho. 


California,  Arizona, 
Ne\'ada,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 


Retail  service 
stations. 


None  

Many  

None  

-...do  

Great  many 

Few  

Many  

...-do   


Great  niun- 
ber. 


Few. 


-do- 


Many . 


Price. 


Single. 


10  per  cent  off  re- 
tail for  resale. 


Wholesale  price  for 
resale  1  cent  per 
gallon  extra  to 
the  consumer. 

Single  


Resale  1  cent  im- 
der  retail  price. 
Otherwise  retail 
price  applies. 

General  tank 
wagon  price  2 
cents  off  for  re- 
sale. 

Single  


Resale  2  cents  un- 
der tank  wagon 
price. 

Single. 


-do. 


■Wholesale  except 
at  service  sta- 
tions where  2 
cents  extra 
charged. 

2  cents  less  when 
for  resale. 


Remarks. 


Also  10  per  cent  ofi 
retail  for  large 
consumers  tak- 
ing direct  from 
tank  wagon. 


One  price  in  New 
Jersey  on  account 
of  State  law. 


Service  stations  sell 
gasoline  at  tank- 
wagon  price. 


Methods  of  marketing  and  prices  vary  according  to  locality,  the 
mental  attitude  of  different  executives,  and  the  fluctuations  in  costs, 
which  latter  have  been  unusually  marked  during  the  war  period. 

It  is  manifest,  where  the  basic  conditions  of  an  industry  which  so 
closely  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large  as  the  petrolemn 
industry  are  disregarded  in  the  establishment  of  prices,  injustices  to 
many  localities  will  result.    Transj)ortation  charges  play  relatively 
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little  part  in  tlie  final  price  to  the  consumer  and  the  movement  of 
petroleum  products  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  modern  business 
as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  permanent  scarcity  in  a  particular 
locality.  Extreme  variations  in  prices  are,  therefore,  clearly  illogi- 
cal and  unjustified.  These  variations  show  that  while  some  sections 
of  the  country  may  be  especially  favored  other  localities  are  penal- 
ized. * 

The  three  cities  of  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Erie,  separated  within 
a  distance  approximating  a  day's  run  in  an  automobile,  constitute 
a  condition  which  can  be  used  for  a  discussion  covering  the  whole 
situation. 

Detroit  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
which  company's  policy  is  to  favor  its  numerous  retail  filling  sta- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  extra  cost  of  maintaining  these  filling 
stations,  the  company  has  but  one  price,  wholesale,  retail,  or  quantity, 
namely,  23.7  cents  per  gallon.  As  roughly  one-third  of  its  gasoline 
output  is  through  the  filling  stations  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  gaso- 
line buyers  who  purchase  any  quantity  direct  from  tank  wagons 
secure  no  concession  because  of  their  purchase  of  larger  quantities 
or  the  lower  cost  of  service.  It  would  seem  that  a  garage  or  manu- 
facturing concern  buying,  say,  a  wagon  load  daily,  should  be  entitled 
to  a  saving  of  at  least  the  cost  of  retail  service  station  operation. 

At  Cleveland  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  also  operates  retail 
service  stations  and  it  also  charges  the  large  consumer,  who  might 
buy  in  wagon-load  lots,  the  same  price  for  which  he  can  obtain 
five  gallons  at  the  oil  company's  retail  service  stations,  namely, 
25^  cents  per  gallon.  This  companj^,  however,  allows  1  cent  per 
gallon  off  when  the  gasoline  is  for  resale.  The  advantage  here 
would  seem  to  be  more  completely  in  favor  of  the  small  dealer  who 
in  taking  50  gallons  secures  a  better  price  than  the  large  consumer 
taking  a  wagon  load. 

The  city  of  Erie,  in  the  territory  of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
experiences  a  totally  different  policy.  This  compan}^  also  operates 
many  retail  service  stations  and  establishes  as  its  base  price  the  retail 
price,  which  is  29  cents  per  gallon.  This  price  is  also  made  to  the 
consumer  purchasing  from  the  tank  wagon  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities. Ten  per  cent  is  allowed  off  the  retail  price  when  gasoline  is 
sold  for  resale. 

Through  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  one  conceive  why  gaso- 
line should  cost  a  motorist  23.7  cents  in  Detroit  and  29  cents  in 
Erie.  The  cost  of  trans]3ortation  in  carload  lots  is  not  excessive 
and  the  difference  in  price  in  these  two  cities  is  not  due  to  any  in- 
creased cost  of  transportation  to  the  one  point  as  compared  with 
the  other.  It  is  manifest  that  some  method  should  be  devised  which 
will  not  only  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  market  practices  but  will 
eliminate  these  price  inequalities  of  which  the  public  has  such  good 
cause  for  complaint. 
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That  these  conditions  are  ahnost  entirely  the  result  of  national 
legislation  in  no  wise  lessens  the  need  for  a  constructive  policy.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  if  allowed  to  function  and  intelligent 
discussion  is  permitted,  would  very  quickly  operate  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  values.  If  the  price  is  too  high  in  Erie  or  too  low  in 
Detroit,  the  people  in  one  locality  are  obtaining  an  unfair  advantage, 
while  people  elsewhere  are  being  imposed  upon. 

It  is  plain  that  companies  in  establishing  their  prices  and  prac- 
tices are  individualistic  in  the  extreme  and  that  legal  restraint  has 
contributed  materially  to  this  situation.  Under  no  circumstances 
do  Standard  Oil  Companies  compete,  even  Avhen  a  State  line  between 
them  divides  a  town  or  community.  Of  course  they  supply  one 
another  freely,  and  when  they  do,  two  profits  are  made.  They  natu- 
rally make  their  prices  based  on  their  own  local  conditions,  regard- 
less of  values  elsewhere.  Each  has  some  usual  source  of  supply. 
In  the  past  one  company  has  been  known  to  advance  prices,  Avhile 
a  neighboring  company  has  lowered  prices.  The  people  know  little 
of  gasoline  values,  but  when  they  see  these  inequalities  they  com- 
plain.  Such  inequalities  should,  of  course,  not  exist. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  therefore  becomes  twofold,  one  a 
proper  recognition  of  gasoline  values  without  artificial  or  forced 
price  conditions,  and  the  other  the  insistence  upon  uniform  market- 
ing policies  based  on  the  service  rendered  by  the  oil  companies. 

The  great  source  of  the  crude  supply  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains 
to-day  is  the  ISIid-Continent  field  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 
(See  Chart  109-A.)  The  refining  facilities  in  this  district  are  exten- 
sive and  the  output  of  its  refineries  enormously  exceeds  the  local 
demand  and  is  shipped  for  consumption  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. Ob^vaously  the  lowest  prices  for  gasoline  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  should  be  in  this  locality.^ 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  local  refineries,  a  very  large  ]3ortion 
of  the  crude  oil  produced  in  Oklahoma  is  refined  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  transported  there  by  pipe  lines 
from  the  Mid-Continent  field.  Almost  every  company  is  dependent 
on  this  field  either  for  crude  or  for  manufactured  products,  and  if 
the  natural  influences  of  this  field  are  allowed  to  be  felt,  at  no  time 
can  the  markets  throughout  the  country  east  of  the  Eocla^  Mountains 
fail  to  respond  to  varying  price  changes  at  Oklahoma  points.  All 

1  In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  a  reasonable  relationship  of  prices  at  various  points 
throughout  the  country  it  was  necessary  to  start  at  one  point  and  assume  a  fair  value. 
This  point  as  a  base  was  assumed  to  be  any  Oklahoma  refining  point  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  article.  As  long  as  this  great  field  produces  such  an  enormous  amount  of 
surplus  product  the  influence  of  its  values  must  be  felt  in  all  territory  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  There  is  no  similar  crude  oil  and  manufacturing  area  within  the  United 
States.  There  is,  however,  one  other  great  isolated  crude  oil  and  refining  district  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Wyoming.  The  output  of  the  refineries  in  this  region  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  neighboring  communities  can  absorb.  The  surplus  products  find 
their  way  eastward  to  and  beyond  Chicago.  This  infiuence  should  be  recognized  as 
affecting  price  stabilization  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tliis  field  and  as  having  a  bearing 
upon  prices  in  all  territory  reached.  ... 
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points  should  bear  a  uniform  relation  to  values  of  refined  products 
in  the  Mid- Continent  field,  plus  the  prevailing  cost  of  transporta- 
tion.^ 

Obviously,  the  policy  of  individual  price  making  should  cease. 
The  large  -companies — and  by  this  is  again  meant  all  companies — 
each  with  its  own  refining  unit,  have  felt  it  fair  to  themselves  to  dis- 
regard outside  values.  They  point  to  their  own  cost  conditions,  for- 
getting that  their  debt  to  the  public  calls  for  some  recognition  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  no  interest  to 
the  public  Avhere  the  product  comes  from,  therefore  the  prices  should 
be  made  not  alone  on  individual  cost  but  modified  to  a  reasonable 
degree  on  what  the  product  could  be  purchased  for  elsewhere.  In 
other  words,  no  prices  should  exist  which  are  immoderately  higher 
than  the  cost  of  moving  freely  the  products  from  any  large  general 
source  to  any  market. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  establishment  of  any  common 
value  of  a  manufactured  product  no  two  costs  are  the  same.  In  the 
refining  industry  many  of  the  largest  companies  manufacture  prod- 
ucts at  costs  lower  than  others.  General  values  can  not  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  cheapest  operated  unit,  otherwise  the  balance  of  the 
industry,  necessary  to  supply  a  great  portion  of  the  public  demands, 
could  not  successfully  compete,  and  a  decided  encouragement  toward 
monopoly  would  result.  About  55  per  cent  of  the  crude  is  refined 
by  the  independents.  It  is  only  in  the  marketing  that  the  aggregate 
of  Standard  companies  operating  separately  predominate,  disposing 
of  at  least  65  per  cent  of  the  refined  products.  Thus  the  independents 
as  a  whole  exceed  in  refining  output  and  depend  upon  the  Standard 
companies  for  a  proportion  of  their  marketing.  The  purchasing 
power  and  marketing  ability  of  the  Standard  companies  are  quite 
enough  to  be  the  predominating  influence  in  establishing  and  holding 
values.  And  it  is  at  these  values  thus  established  that  the  independ- 
ents dispose  of  the  bulk  of  their  products. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  internal-combustion  engines 
has  resulted  in  complete  revolution  within  the  petroleum  industry. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  gasoline  was  a  drug  on  the  market 

1  The  assumption  is  that  the  products  of  this  field  are  available  to  all,  and  the  values 
established  there,  in  carload  or  trainload  lots,  more  nearly  represent  a  proper  relationship 
between  supply  and  demand  than  at  any  other  base.  The  refiners  of  this  region  distribute 
their  products  in  tank  cars  to  the  various  oil-marketing  companies.  The  quantity  of 
products  available  and  prices  in  the  Mid-Continent  field  are  directly  affected  by  the 
crude-oil  supply  and  the  prices  for  the  products  follow  generally  the  crude-oil  prices. 
(See  chart  attached  showing  crude-oil  and  gasoline  prices.)  The  reason  for  any  great 
advance  or  decline  in  gasoline  or  refined-oil  values  is  always  understood  by  the  industry 
and  is  due  to  variation  in  price  of  crude. 

In  normal  times  wheat  values  throughout  the  world  are  based  on  the  Liverpool  price 
less  the  transportation  cost.  The  only  modifications  are  caused  by  local  or  some  primary 
market  demand.  When  wheat  sells  for  $1  a  bushel  in  Liverpool  it  must  sell  for  less 
than  .$1  a  bushel  at  every  farm  in  the  world.  Thus  is  the  value  recognized  and  the  price 
of  bread  bears  a  proper  relationship  to  the  price  of  wheat.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  similar  relation  should  not  be  recognized  as  between  crude  oil  and  gasoline  and 
kerosene  prices  in  Oklahoma  and  prices  to  the  consiimci  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina. 
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with  kerosene  and  liibricating  oil  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
petroleum  prosperity  was  built.  With  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
conditions  began  to  alter  materially.  Gasoline  became  year  after  year 
more  and  more  the  predominant  product  of  petroleum,  until  it  now 
comprehends  in  value  approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  petroleum 
proclucts;  and  this  increase  in  importance  will  tend  rather  to  accel- 
eration than  to  retardation. 

As  a  motive  power  the  internal-combustion  engine,  in  its  various 
types,  will  year  by  year  become  of  greater  importance,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  products  required  to  supply  the  energy  greater  in  vol- 
ume. The  introduction  of  the  "  cracking  "  process  has  been  directly 
due  to  the  increasing  importance  of  gasoline  and  in  itself  is  revolu- 
tionary so  far  as  refining  practices  are  concerned. 

This  rapidly  changing  condition,  therefore,  which  has  been  to  a 
great  degree  most  pronounced  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  dislocation  of  old  prac- 
tices and  the  substitution  of  new ;  and  because  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Sherman  law  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  various  units  in  the 
industrj^  to  discuss  among  themselves  practices  and  prices  that  have 
been  so  radically  changed  since  the  dissolution  decree.  This,  again, 
has  had  direct  influence  upon  the  lack  of  standardized  practice  so 
completely  illustrated  by  a  review  of  the  methods  of  the  various  com- 
panies already  referred  to. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  under  the  ^prohibitions  imposed  by 
the  dissolution  decree,  the  public  could  have  secured  any  materially 
different  result.  It  may  have  been  the  expectation  that  the  imits 
would  freely  compete  one  with  the  other,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  do  not  and  the  reason  therefor  is  logical.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  units  created  has  brought  with  it  as  a  corollary 
a  limitation  of  interterritorial  competition.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  large  independent  companies  operating  in  every  State,  but  these 
companies  have  not  and  probably  can  not  initiate  independent  poli- 
cies and  have  been  content  largely  to  follow  the  lead  set.^ 

It  is  rather  a  curious  commentaiy  upon  the  iDracticability  of  the 
dissolution  decree  when  we  consider  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  has 
been  cut  ui^  into  individual  units,  each  operating  in  sharply  defined 
territory  while  the  balance  of  the  petroleum  industry,  including  the 
Eoyal  Dutch-Shell,  the  great  foreign  petroleum  combination,  finds 
itself  at  liberty  to  cover  the  entire  United  States  with  its  activities. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Standard  Oil  companies  to  say  that  any  com- 
bined constructive  policy  that  would  have  tended  to  eliminate  the 

^  Many  of  the  large  independent  companies  operate  in  territories  served  by  two  or  more 
Standard  companies.  They  usually  adopt  the  prevailing  prices  and  marketing  practices 
of  the  Standard  company.  Thus  each  Standard  company  in  establishing  values  and 
practices  sets  the  pace  for  all.  Occasionally  a  large  independent  company  establishes  a 
uniform  policy  effective  at  all  its  stations.  Prices  so  made  have  been  known  to  be 
higher  than  Standard  prices  for  one  kind  of  delivery  and  lower  for  another  kind.  The 
adoption  of  a  uniform  price  and  practice  policy  by  the  independent  oil  companies  is  quite 
as  necessary  as  by  any  Standard  company. 
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existing  difference  might  be  readily  construed  as  unlawful  collusion — 
which  probably  would  have  had  to  exist  in  order  to  have  made  pos- 
sible a  rational  cooperation  and  adjustment.  Conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist to-daj^  are  recognized  by  many  of  the  heads  of  the  various  Stan- 
dard Oil  units  as  being  very  far  from  satisfactory;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  point  out  the  inhibition  existing  which  forbids  them  to 
meet  in  conference  and  discuss  the  various  phases  of  the  industry. 

Because  of  the  artificial  character  of  the  units  created,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  some  of  these  companies  to  buy  from  others,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  strictly  marketing  companies  with  little  or  no  refining 
capacity.  The  result  has  been  that  in  some  of  the  States  served  by 
the  refining  companies  prices  are  relatively  lower  than  the  prices 
in  some  of  the  States  served  hy  the  strictly  marketing  companies. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  in  that  the  marketing  companies  must 
purchase  their  supplies  from  the  refining  companies  and  pay  prices 
which  will  return  them  a  profit.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
prices  at  boundary  lines  show  such  wide  variations. 

In  summing  up  the  foregoing  presentation,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  prices  based  upon  the  following  principles : 

1.  Wholesale  pinces  bearing  a  relation  (which  includes  variations 
in  costs)  to  values  established  elsewhere  plus  the  freight  transporta- 
tion cost. 

2.  A  careful  grading  of  prices,  avoiding  inequalities  and  undue 
discrimination  between  localities  similarly  situated. 

3.  Constructive  competition  as  to  prices,  quality,  and  service. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  illustrate  how  this  plan  would  work 

out,  and  Exhibit  "  B  "  names  suggested  prices  based  on  these  theories. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pass  upon  the  equity  of  the  present 
prices,  and  the  exhibit  must  be  read  with  the  thorough  understand- 
ing that  the  prices  are  based  upon  an  arbitrary  base  value  of  21  cents 
per  gallon  for  gasoline  and  10  cents  per  gallon  for  kerosene  at  Okla- 
homa refining  points.    (See  Clause  C,  on  p.  1.) 

Modifications  have  been  made  on  account  of  pipe  lines,^  trans- 
portation costs,-  other  crude-oil  producing  districts  and  refining 

^  There  are  two  pipe  lines  handling  crude  oil  from  Ol^Iahoma  and  Kansas  to  two  large 
refineiies  near  Chicago.  The  pipe-line  transportation  charge  Is  about  half  the  rail 
charge,  the  difference  being  about  1  cent  per  gallon.  These  lines  were  built  to  serve 
these  two  refineries.  The  Chicago  refining  price  was,  therefore,  set  at  cents  above 
Tulsa,  being  the  average  of  the  rail  and  pipe-line  rates.-  This  adjustment  elTects  a 
proper  modification  of  prices  in  the  largest  possible  territory  and  not  solely  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  Chicago.  If  under  preferential  prices  the  output  of  these  refineries 
was  marketed  exclusively  in  Chicago,  there  would  theoretically  be  restricted  competition 
at  that  point  with  a  resultant  scarcity  of  products  for  shipment  elsewhere.  This  would 
result  in  unduly  high  prices  at  points  beyond  Chicago  because  other  products  would 
have  to  come  by  rail  through  Chicago  to  points  beyond.  In  behalf  of  the  independents 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  rail  rate  and  not  the  average  of  rail  and  pipe  lines  should 
be  the  determining  factor. 

-  In  attempting  to  establish  Tulsa  prices  plus  freight  at  a  maximum,  the  value  of 
car  service  must  be  considered.  For  Instance,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  purchase  products 
in  Oiilahoma  for  shipment  to  New  York  for  the  same  price  as  for  shipment  to  St.  Louis. 
A  fair  measure  of  normal  cost  of  transportation  should  be  considered.  State  Inspection 
fees,  which  vary  materially  in  different  States,  must  also  be  included. 
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centers.^  In  no  cases  have  prices  been  set  up  Avhich  did  not  coordi- 
nate with  the  three  general  principles  above  set  forth. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Exhibit  "  B  "  shows  three  &ets  of  prices,  and 
that  the  lowest  price  contemplates  a  wholesale  tank-wagon  price  of 
single  deliveries  of  40  gallons  or  more,  regardless  of  the  use  made 
of  the  products.^  There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  mani- 
fested as  to  a  proper  marketing  method,  so  far  as  price  differentials 
are  concerned.  Most  companies  prefer  to  carry  wholesale  prices  for 
resale  by  retail  dealers,  ignoring  the  large  consumer,  who  in  many 
cases  purchases  in  quantities  greater  than  the  garage.^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  set  basis  of  value  in  the  distribution  of  gaso- 
line such  as  exists  in  the  making  of  railroad  i-ates  where  the  carload 
is  the  basic  unit  from  which  the  carload  rates  are  ascertained.  If 
the  industry  is  to  stand  the  test  in  the  future  it  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  adopt  some  principle  of  differential  which  leaves  the 
purchaser  the  right  to  determine  the  method  by  which  he  can  pur- 
chase his  products.  Therefore,  it  has  seemed  best  as  a  suggestion  to 
adopt  the  principle  that  the  differential  should  be  based  generally 
in  accordance  with  the  service  performed,  rather  than  with  any  in- 
tended or  subsequent  use  of  the  products,  whether  for  resale  or 
private  consumption.  > 

In  adopting  this  principle  the  industry  undoubtedly  accepts  less 
responsibility  and  could  not  be  charged  with  unwarranted  pater- 
nalism. Perhaps  the  cheapest  service  which  the  oil  company  gives 
is  when  a  wagonload  of  gasoline  is  purchased,  and  any  differential 
adjustment  charge  which  does  not  recognize  the  cheapness  of  such 
service  or  which  seeks  directly  to  tax  such  service  with  a  policy  fur- 
thering another  form  of  marketing,  should  be  avoided.  Various 
methods  of  marketing  existing  to-day  are  the  outcome  of  such 

1  It  has  been  stated  that  gasoline  prices  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  higher  than 
surrounding  States  because  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  is  valued  so  much  higher  than  other 
crudes.  This  crude  has  properties  other  than  gasoline  which  sets  its  value.  To  say 
that  gasoline  in  Pennsylvania  is  worth  more  than  in  other  States  on  account  of  its 
being  extracted  from  a  high  quality  crude  is  penalizing  the  people  of  the  State  on 
account  of  its  own  resources  and  because  the  crude  has  increased  value  for  other  uses. 

^  Gasoline  is  a  product  sold  quite  as  much  for  direct  consumption  as  for  resale.  The 
Oil  Division  in  suggesting  price  differentials  has  worked  on  the  theory  that  no  price 
schedule  for  gasoline  is  sound  which  takes  into  consideration  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
product. 

3  A  study  of  gasoline  selling  costs  at  garages  was  undertaken  by  the  Oil  Division. 
The  result  was  most  surprising.  These  costs  ran  from  1  to  10  cents  per  gallon,  based 
mostly  on  theoretical  accounting.  The  attitude  of  the  garage  keepeer  in  general  was, 
however,  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  3-cent  margin.  Many  private  service  stations 
and  garages  operate  successfully  on  a  2-cent  margin.  Prices  to  the  public  are  far  more 
uniform  where  a  2-cent  differential  is  given  than  any  other.  The  tendency  is  always 
downward  in  "  fair  "  margins,  possibly  on  account  of  the  growing  stability  of  gasoline 
and  increasing  competition.  The  public  can  best  be  served  by  more  uniformity  in  prices, 
and  it  is  felt  that  if  the  oil  companies  do  their  part  the  average  prices  paid  by  the 
public  will  constantly  approach  nearer  the  wholesale  cost. 
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policies,  and  it  would  seem  that  such  practices  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

'  The  question  may  well  be  asked  as  to  why  the  minimum  quantity 
named  is  so  small.  Undoubtedly  the  proper  quantity  would  be  the 
capacity  of  a  delivering  unit,  but  there  is  no  uniform  delivery  unit 
except  the  50-gallon  barrel.  In  the  rural  districts  particularly  a 
minimum  quantity  basis  of  100  gallons  or  more  might  prove  a  hard- 
ship, and  therefore,  a  tolerance  of  10  gallons  from  the  50-gallon 
barrel  has  been  suggested.^ 

It  is  I'ecognized  that  the  suggestion  is  open  to  criticism  from  some 
marketing  companies  because  of  alleged  past  experience.  It  is  olfered, 
as  is  the  entire  revieAV,  for  constructive  suggestion. 

It  has  been  stated  that  prices  based  on  various  quantities  in  the  past 
have  proved  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  tank-wagon 
drivers  to  manipulate  tickets.  These  complaints,  however,  haA^e  come 
mostly  from  companies  which  have  used  a  quantity  basis  much  higher 
than  the  40-gallon  minimum  proposed.  Forty  gvallons  is  not  a  large 
amount  and  a  barrel  is  usually  the  only  storage  needed.  The  public 
could  readily  adapt  itself  to  this  amount.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
storage  and  of  more  economic  delivery  by  which  the  purchaser  is 
directly  reAvarded. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  differential  established  should 
be  fair  to  the  entire  consuming  public  and  not  to  any  one  portion  of 
tiie  pul:ilic.  Every  buyer,  whether  he  purchases  5  gallons  at  a  filling 
station,  200  gallons  for  resale,  or  the  same  quantity  for  his  OAvn  con- 
sumption, should  be  considered.  Some  of  the  larger  companies  at- 
tempt to  do  only  a  wholesale  business.  It  is  difficult  to  see  hoAV  any 
large  distributing  company  can  dispose  of  its  entire  gasoline  produc- 
tion for  resale.    The  inference  is  plain  that  the  consumer  probably 

1  No  suggestion  of  the  Oil  Division  has  met  with  such  varied  expressions  on  the  part 
of  the  industry  as  the  question  of  a  minimum  quantity  to  be  followed  in  the  fixing  of 
a  tank-wagon  price  basis.  Forty  gallons  is  the  minimum  quantity  suggested  by  the 
Oil  Division.  The  fact  that  no  one  company  has  in  the  past  adopted  such  a  basis  seems 
to  argue  against  the  amount  as  being  the  proper  one.  Many  have  confused  the  idea 
with  a  "  quantity-price  "  plan.  No  quantity  price  Is  suggested  other  than  this  40-gallon 
minimum  quantity.  Deliveries  made  of  less  than  such  an  amount  are  usually  made  at 
a  loss,  especially  to-day  when  large  expensive  trucks  are  used.  Such  deliveries  should, 
therefore,  be  discouraged,  but  if  made,  should  be  charged  for  at  a  differential  known 
and  available  to  all.  One  cent  additional  would  seem  to  be  proper  and  relatively  reason- 
able. It  may  happen  that  a  storage  receptacle  capable  of  holding  50  gallons  has  room 
only  for  some  amount  less  than  40  gallons.  If  in  order  to  avoid  a  special  trip  a  saving  in 
cost  of  service  can  be  rendered  by  the  immediate  delivery  of  an  amount  less  than  40 
gallons,  it  should  be  permissible  for  the  oil  company  to  effect  such  delivery  at  the 
regular  wholesale  price  (for  40  gallons  or  more)  when  made  strictly  at  its  own  con- 
venience. But  in  no  case  should  such  exceptions  be  made  unless  storage  for  50  gallons 
or  more  is  available  and  in  use  and  when  such  storage  is  allowed  to  be  filled  to  capacity. 
When  a  carload  shipper  on  a  railroad  requisitions  a  freight  car  for  a  load  which 
ordinarily  takes  a  30.000-pound  minimum,  and  an  empty  car  is  furnished  which  can  not 
hold  the  required  minimum,  the  actual  weight  is  charged  for,  provided  the  car  is  filled 
to  its  capacity.    Such  a  practice  is  economically  sound. 
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gets  a  wholesale  or  special  price,  and  when  no  such  price  is  publicly 
announced,  discrimination  must  certainly  exist. 

.  Many  views  have  been  expressed  regarding  detailed  marketing 
practices  and  some  have  been  considered  in  detail.  If  it  had  been 
deemed  wise  during  the  war  period  to  attempt  the  correction  of  cer- 
tain marketing  practices  considered  to  be  without  justification,  and 
this  correction  had  taken  the  form  of  an  order,  it  would  have  been 
largely  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  the  business  of 
marlieting  and  distributing  petroleum  and  its  products  in  wholesale  quantities 
to  retail  dealers  or  consumers  shall  give  or  loan  any  permanent  equipment  used 
in  the  storage,  handling,  or  sale  of  petroleum  and  its  products  to  such  retail 
dealers  or  consumers.  Any  such  equipment  furnished  in  future  by  any  such 
person,  firm,  corpoi-ation,  or  association  shall  be  sold  at  its  fair  and  reasonable 
value  or  leased  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  rental.  Equipment  already  loaned 
shall  be  recalled  or  placed  upon  the  above-prescribed  basis.' 

2.  No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  the  business  of 
marketing  and  distributing  petroleum  and  its  products  in  wholesale  quantities 
shall  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  understanding  with  any  retail 
dealer  or  consumer  in  such  products  whereby  such  retail  dealer  or  consumer 
is  limited  to  the  exclusive  handling  and  sale  of  the  products  of  any  wholesale 
dealer,  and  all  contracts,  agreements,  or  understandings  in  effect  contrary  to 
the  above  shall  be  forthwith  modified  and  the  retail  dealer  or  consumer  re- 
leased from  such  obligation. 

3.  If  any  concession,  or  extra  charge  for  additional  or  unusual  services  be 
made  by  any  firm,  person,  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  marketing  and 
distributing  petroleum  and  its  products  to  retail  dealers  or  consumers,  such 
concessions  or  extra  charges  must  be  reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  a  speci- 
fied and  adopted  trade  policy  and  not  in  the  nature  of  a  secret  act  either  to 
secure  or  to  assist  in  securing  the  business  of  a  competitor.  Neither  shall  such 
concessions  or  extra  charges  be  unreasonably  discriminatory  owing  to  the 
presence  of  or  the  absence  of  competitive  conditions. 

4.  No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  the  business  of 
marketing  and  distributing  petroleum  and  its  products  shall  enter  into  contract, 
agreement,  or  understanding  with  any  retail  dealer  or  consumer  of  such  com- 
modities which  in  effect  shall  force  the  sale  of  one  or  more  of  its  products 
or  saleable  commodities  by  withholding  or  limiting  the  sale  of  any  other 
products  or  commodity.  Neither  shall  any  contract,  agreement,  or  under- 
standing be  made  with  any  existing  retail  dealer  in  or  consumer  of  such  prod- 
ucts whereby  any  salary  or  commission  shall  be  paid  to  any  such  retail  dealer 
or  consumer,  nor  shall  any  special  or  unusual  favors  or  concessions  be  made 
to  any  such  retail  dealer  or  consumer,  either  by  way  of  furnishing  employees, 
the  making  of  unusual  loans,  or  other  considerations,  nor  shall  the  premises 
or  equipment  of  any  existing  retail  dealer  be  bought  or  leased  for  the  purpose 

1  In  certain  localities  the  loaning  of  permanent  equipment  consisting  of  underground 
tanks,  pumps,  etc.,  has  become  a  decided  waste.  Through  stress  of  competition 
thousands  of  these  outfits,  installed  at  great  cost,  serve  no  useful  purpose.  The 
practice  is  unfair  to  those  owning  and  maintaining  their  own  equipment.  The  theory 
is  wrong  and  wasteful  and  as  practised  in  some  localities  becomes  an  undesirable  and 
uncalled  for  tax  on  the  consuming  public. 
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of  securing  by  such  means  the  trade  of  such  retail  dealer,  nor  shall  any  other 
preferential  practice  be  indulged  in  which  tends  to  decrease  the  existing  channels 
or  distribution  or  to  prevent  any  dealer  or  consumer  from  securing  his  supplies 
of  petroleum  and  its  products  at  all  times  from  whatever  distributor  thereof 
he  may  prefer,  and  all  existing  contracts,  agreements,  or  understandings  in 
violation  of  the  above  shall  be  abrogated  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  industry  might  well  consider  the  wisdom  of  making  the  pro- 
visions above  outlined  nation  wide. 

In  making  this  investigation,  which  has  extended  over  several 
months,  every  assistance  and  encouragement  has  been  given  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  industry  with  whom  the  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  it  is  believed  that  the  industry  will  welcome  some  con- 
structive action  that  will  permit  discussion  not  only  of  the  questions 
herein  outlined  but  of  all  other  questions  directly  related  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business  that  will  arise  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  or  any  similar  ad- 
justment to  be  made  effective  must  be  continually  under  supervision. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  order  by  the  Fuel  Administration  correcting 
trade  practices  or  affecting  prices  would  be  of  no  value  unless  some 
method  existed  to  continue  the  supervision  after  the  Lever  bill  ceases 
to  exist.  Such  machinery  does  not  now  exist,  and  any  attempt  upon 
the  part  of  the  industry  to  continue  unaided  by  Government  coopera- 
tion the  conferences  and  practices  of  the  war-time  period  might  be 
deemed  to  approach  so  nearly  the  danger  line  that  it  seems  possible 
that  many  of  the  leading  companies  might  well  refuse  in  self-defense 
to  participate  in  such  discussions. 

The  matter  is  submitted,  therefore,  as  a  statement  of  the  case,  with 
the  hope  that  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary  and  independent  effort 
may  be  had  and  that  Congress  may  see  fit  to  provide  some  method 
whereby  cooperation  and  joint  discussion  may  be  made  possible,  to 
the  end  that  conditions  so  obviously  without  justification  may  be 
corrected  through  joint  Gover-nment  and  industrial  cooperation. 
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PRICES  OX  REFINED  OIL. 

No  prices  are  shown  ou  refined  oil.  The  fluctuations  are  less  uiarl^ed  tlian  on 
gasoline.  Prices  do  not  fluctuate  quite  so  frequently.  The  prices  in  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919,  averaged  about  11  cents  under  the  gasoline  prices.  In  some  States 
the  ditterence  was  as  low  as  cents  and  in  others  as  high  as  13  cents.  The 
sanu^  nu'thods  in  establishing  kerosene  prices  should  exist  as  covering  gasoline. 
With  gasoline  values  properly  estalilished,  kerosene  prices  can  be  carried  at  a 
fairly  nniforiu  differential.  I-^leven  cents  is  .suggested  at  the  present  time.  In 
other  words,  if  a  24-cent  price  on  gasoline  is  determined,  present  values  would 
indicate  a  proper  kerosene  price  of  about  1.3  cents.  It  is  generally  felt  that 
kerosene  and  gasoline  values  will  be  brought  closer  together  in  future.  AVhen 
vahies  eliange,  the  differential  can  change  to  meet  the  general  conditions. 

The  sale  of  kerosene  in  most  centers  is  confined  largely  to  stores,  where  it  is 
I)urchased  for  resale.  It  is  rarely  delivered  in  large  lots.  A  single  price,  re- 
gardless of  quantity,  is  suggested.  If.  however,  there  is  in  any  territory  an 
unusual  demand  for  deliveries  in  small  lots,  a  minimum  amount  (possibly  2-5 
gallons)  should  be  adopted,  with  the  same  differential  as  on  gasoline,  to  dis- 
courage small  deliveries. 

On  the  theory  that  "  the  public  finally  pays,"  the  suggestion  to  peualize 
slightly  deliveries  under  40  gallons  is  economically  .sound.  When  horse-drawn 
tank  wagons  were  used  exclusively  the  service  was  cheap  and  the  deliveries 
were  almost  entirely  in  medium-sized  wholesale  quantities.  The  consumer  rarely 
bought  products  except  from  tlie  stores.  At  the  present  time — and  the  tendency 
rapidly  grows — large  trucks  with  greater-sized  tanks  are  necessary.  A  great 
volume  of  large-sized  deliveries  has  resulted ;  also  a  greater  demand  for  very 
small  deliveries  direct  to  the  consumer.  Such  deliveries  are  most  expensive.. 
Tlie  people  should  do  their  part  and  provide  reasonable  storage  in  order  to  dis- 
courage small  and  frequent  deliveries. 

STATE  ANTIDISCRIMINATION  LAWS. 

^lany  States  have  antidiscrimination  laws,  purporting  to  see  that  each  indi- 
vidual community  shall  be  served  fairly  as  to  prices  whether  or  not  competi- 
tion exists.  These  laws  call  for  uniform  prices  differing  only  in  transportation 
costs.  To  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating  tliem  it  must  be  proven  that  tlie  viola- 
tions were  made  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  the  presence  of  these  laws  calls  for  single  prices,  quantity, 
;\holesale,  or  retail.  This  conteution  has  not  been  taken  seriously.  Single- 
lirice  policies  have  been  established  for  the  most  part  years  after  these  laws 
were  first  put  into  force.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  single-price 
policy  destroys  retail  competition. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CALIFORNIA  VALUES. 

The  Rocky  Alountains  are  a  natural  barrier  prohibiting  the  free  interchange 
of  coumiodities  between  tlie  East  and  West  owing  to  expense  of  transporta- 
tion.  The  States  west  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains  must  depend  ou  local  or  foreign 
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supplies.  There  has  been  little  surplus  of  uasoline  anil  retiiied  oil  for  ship- 
ment across  the  mountains,  although  a  few  years  ago  "  distHlates  "  moveil  in 
considerable  quantities  as  far  east  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  product, 
equivalent  to  naphtha  in  the  East,  has  been  plentiful  in  California  in  the  past, 
but  has  never  moved  in  volume  great  enough  to  seriously  affect  gasoline  values 
in  tlie  East.  Gasoline  and  refined-oil  prices  in  States  bordering  on  those 
served  by  the  large  California  oil  companies — namely,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  possibly  Montana — should  carry  prices  not  higher  than  those  based  on 
purchase  values  in  California  plus  the  transportation  charges. 

BLANKET  PRICES. 

In  States  or  connnunities  wiiere  the  product  is  produced  generally,  or  when 
it  enters  the  State  or  community  from  several  sources,  blanket  prices  can  be 
economically  established.  In  most  States,  liowever,  the  product  enters  the 
State  from  a  single  direction  and  the  scale  of  fi'eight  I'ates  iirohibits  blanket 
prices. 
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Exhibit  B. 

[Prices  in  cents  per  gallon.] 


Standard  of  New  York: 
Maine — 

Augusta  

Portland  

Waterville  

New  Hampshire — 

Concord  

Nashau  

Portsmouth  

Vermont— 

Montpelier  

Rutland  

Burlington  

Massachusetts — 

Boston  

Springfield  

Fall  River  

Brockton  

Lowell  

Rhode  Island — 

Providence  

Newport  

Connecticut — 

Hartford  

New  Haven  

Bridgeport  

New  London  

New  York — 

New  York  

Albany  

Syracuse  

Buffalo  

Patchogue  

Standard  of  New  Jersey: 
New  Jersey — 

Jersey  City  

Atlantic  City  

Camden  

Paterson  

Maryland — 

Baltimore  

Cumberland  

Ocean  City  

Frederick  

District  of  Columbia- 
Washington   

Virginia — 

Norfolk  

Richmond  

West  Virginia— 

Parkersburg  

Himtington  

Charleston  

Wheeling  

North  Carolina- 
Wilmington  

Charlotte  

Raleigh  

South  Carolina- 

Charleston  

Spartanburg  

Columbia  

Greenville  

Cheraw  

Atlantic  Refining  Co.: 
Pennsylvania — 

Philadelphia  

Pittsburgh  

Harrlsburg  

Oil  City  


Prices  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1919,  from  tank 
wagon. 


When 
for  resale 
only. 


2oi 
25i 
2o| 

25* 
25i 
2o§ 

25J 
254 
25§ 

25^. 

25i 

25i 

25i 

25* 

25i 
25j 

24i 
24i 
24S- 
24| 

24  V 
2oh 
25i 
23J- 
25l 


22i 
22% 
22% 
22} 

221 
22k 
2U 
22i 

22| 

23 
23 

231 
23i 
23?, 
22| 

23 

23i 

24|- 

244 
26S 
24i 
26J 
25' 


25.2 
25.2 
25.2 
25.2 


To 
con- 
sumers. 


22i 
22* 
22* 
22| 

234 
23* 
2il 
23* 

23* 

24 
24 

244 
24* 
24* 
231- 

24 

24* 

25* 

25* 
27* 
23* 
2-1 
26' 


28 
28 
28 
28 


Large 
con- 
sumers. 


25* 
25* 
25| 

25| 
2b\ 
251 

25* 
25* 
25* 

254 
25* 
25* 
25* 
25* 

254 
254 

244 
24i 
24* 
24* 

244 
254 
25* 
234 
254 


Retail 
service 
station 

price. 


Prices  proposed  by  Oi'  Divi- 
sion, fromitank  wagon. 


234 


24 


28 
28 
28 
28 


General 

tank- 

On  sa'es 

wagon 

made  of 

Retail 

price 

quanti- 

service 

(must  be 

ties  less 

station 

40  gal- 

than 40 

price. 

lons  or 

gallons. 

over). 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26 

27 

24* 

25* 

26* 

244 

254 

26i 

244 

254 

26* 

244 

254 

264 

94^ 

25* 

264 

244 

254 

26* 

24 

25 

26' 

24 

25 

26 

244 

25* 

264 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

24 

'25 

26 

1  24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

2C 

24 

i 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

244 

254 

264 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

244 

254 

26S 

25" 

26' 

27' 

20 

27 

28 

244 

25* 

204 

26* 

274 

28* 

26 

27' 

28" 

26 

27* 

284 

26 

27 

28 

24 

25 

24 

25 

2fi 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

0') 


Exhibit  B — Continued. 


Atlantic  Refining  Co.— Contd. 
Delaware- 
Dover  

Georgetown  

Wilmington  

Standard  of  Ohio: 
Ohio- 
Cleveland   

Cincinnati  

Toledo  

Columhus  

Dayton  

Lirha  

Standard  of  Kentucky: 
Kentucky — 

Louisville  

Bowling  Green  

Frankfort  

Hickman  

Ashland  

Mississippi — 

Hattiesburg  

Jackson  

Vicksburg  

Natchez  

Meridian  

Gulfport  

Alabama- 
Birmingham  

Montgomery  

Anniston  

Mobile  

Georgia — 

Atlanta  

Bnmswick  

Thomas  ville  

Augusta  

Savannah  ;  

Florida—  • 

Tallahassee  

Tampa  

Jacksomille  

Fort  Meyer  

Miami. .'  

Standard  of  Louisiana: 
Tennessee — 

Nashville  

Chattanooga  

Knoxviile '.  

Memphis  

Bristol  

Louisiana — 

New  Orleans  

Shreveport  

Lake  Charles  

Alexandria  

Monroe  

Arkansas — 

Pine  Bluff  

Little  Rock  

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.: 
Arkansas — 

Fort  Smith  

Pine  BlulT  

Little  Rock  

Texas — 

Houston  

Corpus  Christ!  

El  Paso  

Beaumont  

Fort  Worth  

Dallas  


Prices  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1!)19,  from  tank 
wagon. 


When 
for  resale 
only. 


2.5. 2 
2.5.2 
25.2 


24i 
24| 
244 
24§ 
244 
244 


2^ 
254 
264 
254 
264 

2.3 
23 
23 
25 
25 
244 

244 
2ih 
244 
23 

244 
24" 
254 
264 
264 

26 

234 

234 

254 

264 


231 
24' 
244 
23' 
244 

23 

23.> 

234 

22' 

224 

25 
25 


234 

24 

234 

244 
244 
254 
244 
24.1 
244 


To 
con- 
sumers. 


28 
28 
28 


254 
254 
254 
251 
25| 
254 


254 
264 
264 
2.54 
264 

25 
25 
25 
27 
27 
264 

264 
264 
264 
24' 

264- 
26' 
274 
284 
274 

27 

244 

244 

264 

274 


234 

24' 

244 

23 

244 

23 

234 

23.4 

22 

224 

25 
25 


25i 

26 

254 

254 
264 
274 
264 
264 
264 


Large 
con- 
sumers. 


254 
25?; 
254 
254 
254 


244 
264 


234 

24" 

244 

23 

244 

23 

234 

234 

22" 

224 

25 
25 


Retail 
service 
station 

price. 


28 
28 
28 


2.54 
254 
254 
254 
254 


2.54 


25 


264 
264 
264 
25" 

264 
26' 
274 
284 
274 


234 

24 

244 

23 

244 

23 

234 

234 

22' 

224 

25 
25 


Prices  proposed  by  Oil  Divi- 
sion, from  tank  wagon. 


General 

tank- 

On  sales 

wagon 

made  of 

Retail 

price 

Quanti- 

service 

f  must  be 

ties  'ess 

station 

40  ga'- 

than  40 

price. 

lons  or 

gallons. 

over). 

2i 

2o 

26 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

OA 

ZO 

OR 
ZD 

04 

zo 

26 

01 

i-l 

0^ 
ZD 

Oft 

zo 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

OA 

zo 

Oft 

/o 

24 

25 

26 

25 

26 

27 

OA 

zo 

26 

0^ 

OR 
ZD 

07 
z/ 

0^ 

OR 
ZO 

Z  f 

24 

25 

26 

24 

25 

26 

ZO^ 

Z4-^ 

ZOV; 

on" 

24?^ 

oxT 

OA  i 
z4A 

zo^ 

23^- 

24^ 

OKI 

24?, 

25-i 

26?^ 

244 

25i 

26? 

24^ 

Osl 

26i 

23^ 

24| 

25^ 

OR 

ZO 

z/ 

25 

26 

27 

26 

27 

28 

26 

27 

28 

25 

26 

01 

Z  / 

ZD 

z/ 

z5 

25 

26 

27 

24 

25 

26 

25 

26 

0'7 

2,1 

26 

27 

28 

234 

244 

254 

24 

25 

26 

244 

254 

264 

23 

24 

25 

24 

25 

26 

23 

24 

25 

234 

244 

254 

234 

244 

254 

234 

244 

254 

234 

244 

2o\ 

23 

24 

25 

23 

24 

25 

224 

234 

244 

23 

24' 

25 

23 

24 

25 

24 

25 

26 

244 

254 

264 

25 

26 

27 

25 

25 

26 

23 

24 

25 

23 

24 

25 

Exhibit 


23 

B — Continued. 


Prices  in  effect  Jan.  .1,  1919,  from  tank  ,  Prices  proposed  by  Oil  Divi- 
wagon.  1      sion,  from  tank" wagon. 


When 
for  resale 
only. 

To 
con- 
sumers. 

Large 
con- 
sumers. 

oCl  V  1V.,C 
odatlOll 

price. 

^.xeiiei  ai 
tank- 
WTO  CTrtTI 

^Tnncl"  Via 

40  gal- 

IfiTic  r\y 

over). 

\ju  S(i  les 
iiiaue  ui 

I'll!!? 

11  es  less 

Miali  -iVi 
gU'll  Ollci. 

i\  eidi' 
ser\ice 
station 

price. 

ignolia  Petroleum  Co. — Con. 
Oklahoma — 

Oklahoma  l  itv  

2'Sh 

282- 
23^- 
23^ 

2oh 
25i 
25i 

1 

22 
22 
22 
22 

23 

23 
23 
23 

24 
24 
24 
24 

Tulsa  

La'wton  

Ardmore  

ludard  of  Indiana: 

Michigan — 

Detroit  

23.  / 

23.  7 

23. 7 

23.  7 

23-i 

24J 

25i 

Grand  Rapids  

23.  7 

23.  7 

23. 7 

23.  7 

23i 

24J 

25J 

Cadillac  

23. 9 

23. 9 

23. 9 

23.9 

23.  6 

24.  6 

25.6 

Bav  C  ity  

23.  8 

23.  8 

23. 8 

23. 8 

23.  5 

24.  5 

25.  6 

Manistique  

S.  Ste.  Marie  

23.  7 

23. 7 

23. 7 

23. 7 

23. 4 

24. 4 

25.  4 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23.  7 

24.  7 

25.  7 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23.7 

24.7 

25.  7 

Indiana — 

Indianapolis  

23 

23 

23 

23 

23J 

24J- 

25J 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23J 

24i 

25J 

Fort  Wayne  

23 

23 

23 

23 

23i 

24J 

2oJ 

Whiting  

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

25' 

Illinois — 

Chicago  

23 

23 

23 

23 

22J 

23J 

24^ 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24' 

25' 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

25 

Missouri — 

22.  4 

22.4 

22.4 

22.  4 

22.  4 

23.4 

24.4 

22. 3 

22.3 

22.3 

22.3 

22.1 

23. 1 

24.1 

23. 1 

23. 1 

23. 1 

23. 1 

22.3 

23.3 

24.3 

23 

23 

23 

23 

22.3 

23.3 

24.3 

22.  7 

22.  7 

22.  7 

22.7 

22.4 

23.  4 

24.4 

Iowa — 

22.  9 

22.  9 

22.9 

22.9 

22.9 

23.9 

24.9 

23 

23 

23 

23 

22.8 

23.8 

24.8 

22.  9 

22. 9 

22.  9 

22.9 

23.2 

24.2 

25.2 

Sioux  City  

22. 9 

22. 9 

22.  9 

22.9 

23.  2 

24.  2 

25.2 

Keokuk  ■.  

22. 9 

22.9 

22.  9 

22.9 

22.  8 

22.8 

22.8 

Wisconsin — 

Milwaukee  

23. 1 

23. 1 

23. 1 

23.1 

22.  8 

23.  8 

24.8 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23.  9 

24.9 

25.9 

23.  2 

23.  2 

23.2 

23.2 

22.9 

23.9 

24.9 

"  23. 4 

23. 4 

23.4 

23.4 

23 

24 

25 

Ashland  

24 

24 

24 

24 

23.8 

24.  8 

25.  8 

Kansas — 

Topeka  

22.  7 

22.  7 

22.  7 

22.7 

22.3 

23.3 

24.3 

Leavenworth  

22.  6 

22.  6 

22.6 

22.6 

22.3 

23.3 

24.3 

22.  8 

22.  8 

22.8 

22.  8 

22.5 

23.5 

24.5 

22.  3 

22.  3 

22.  3 

22.  3 

22. 1 

23. 1 

24. 1 

Wichita  

22.  7 

22.  7 

22.  7 

22.7 

22. 1 

23. 1 

24. 1 

Minnesota — 

St.  Paul  

24 

24 

24 

24 

23.6 

24.6 

25.6 

Pipestone  

24.6 

24.  6 

24.6 

24.6 

23.6 

24.6 

25.6 

Winona  

23.9 

23.9 

23.9 

23.9 

23.5 

24.5 

25.5 

Albert  Lea  

24 

24 

24 

24 

23.  0 

24.5 

25.5 

Duluth  

24 

24 

24 

24 

23.9 

24.9 

2.5.9 

oOUtU  JJtlKOld — 

26.3 

26.3 

26.3 

26.3 

2.5.2 

26.2 

27.2 

Rapid  City  

2.5.8 

25.8 

25.8 

25.8 

25.5 

26.5 

27.5 

Sioux  Falls  

24.9 

24.9 

24.9 

24.9 

23.4 

24.5 

25.5 

Watertown  

2.5.4 

25.4 

2,5.4 

25.4 

25 

26 

27 

Aberdeen  

2.5.6 

25.6 

2.5.6 

2.5.6 

2,5.2 

26.2 

27.2 

North  Dakota — 

Bismarck  

27.2 

27.2 

27.2 

27.  2 

26.4 

27.4 

28.  4 

Minot  

27.8 

27.8 

27.8 

27.' 8 

26.4 

27.4 

2,8.  4 

Fargo  

26.1 

26.1 

26.1 

26.1 

25.2 

26.2 

27.2 

Oaks  

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

24.8 

26.2 

26.2 

mdard  of  Nebraska: 

Nebraska — 

Omaha  

24 

■  24 

24 

24 

23 

24 

25 

Alliance  

2.5.8 

2.5.8 

25.8 

25.  8 

2.5 

26 

27 

Kearuej-  

2,5.3 

2.5.3 

2.5.3 

25.  3 

24.5 

25.5 

26.  5 

Beatrice  

24 

24 

24 

24 

23f,  1 

24» 

25.', 

24 

Exhibit  B — Continued. 


Prices  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1919,  from  tank 
wagon. 


Standard  of  Nebraska — Contd. 
Nebraska— Continued. 

Benkleman  

Crawford  

Continental  Oil  Co.; 
Colorado- 
Denver  

Glenwood  Springs  

Trinidad  

Lamar  

New  Mexico — 

Deming  

Santa  Fe  

Santa  Rosa  

Wyoming- 
Cheyenne  

Sheridan  

Basin  

Montana — 

Butte  

Helena  

Great  Falls  

Glendive  

Idaho — 

Levi'iston  

Boise  

Pocatello  

Utah— 

Ogden  

Salt  Lake  

Provo  

Standard  of  California: 
California- 
San  Francisco  

Bakersfield  

Los  Angeles  

Oregon — 

Portland  

Eugene  

Klamath  Falls  

Washington — 

Seattle  

Wenatchee  

Spokane  

Nevada — 

Carson  City  

Goldfield  , 

Arizona — 

Phoeni.x  

Flagstaff  , 


When 
for  resale 
only. 


To 
con- 
sumers. 


26 

Ml. 


25?, 
29 
25i 
24J 

27* 
28' 
26 

2.5i 
261 
25'  ! 

28 
28 
28 
28i 

27 

27i 

27 

26 
86 
26.i 


26 
25\ 


Large 
con- 
sumers. 


Retail 
service 
station 

price. 


m 

20.1 

nl 

19.V 

181 

204 

194 

2U 

21 

23' 

27 

29 

m 

214 

22 

24 

23 

25 

2.3  i 

25i 

30i 

32i 

24 

26 

26 

28 

26 
25i 


26i- 
29 
25h 
24i- 

274 
28' 
26 

254 
26?.- 
25' 

28 
28 
28 
28§ 

27 

274 

27' 

26 
26 
264 


26 
254 


274 


28 
28 


I'rices  proposed  by  Oil  Divi- 
sion, from  tank  wagon. 


204 


205 
214 


215 

■25"  I 


General 
tank- 
wagon 
price 
(must  be 
40  gal- 
lons or 
over). 


52 
244 


254 
26' 
25 
24 

26 
26 
25 

254 
26' 
2oi 

26 
26 
26 
264 

25 
26 
26 

26 
26 
26 


184 
18.1 
18i 

194 
21' 
25 

195 

22 

23 

23J 


24 
26 


On  sales 
made  of 
quanti- 
ties less 
than  40 
gallons. 


26 

254 


264 
27' 
26 
25 

27 
27 
26 

265 

27 

264 

27 
27 
27 
27i 

26 
27 
27 

27 
27 
27 


19i 
194 
19.4 

20i 

22 

26 

205 

23 

24 

24.5 


25 
27 


o 


